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PREFACE. 



In the month of February, 1845, the author 
delivered a lecture in Falcon-square Chapel, 
London, on the "Peculiar Developments of 
Piety in Infancy." This lecture was prepared 
at the request of the Committee of the Sunday- 
school Union, and subsequently was addressed 
to Sunday-school teachers, at Manchester 
and Andover. The repetition of the delivery 
of the lecture having been called for, and its 
publication repeatedly requested, the author 
determined to publish. The subject yields in 
importance to no religious topic : yet it is not 
often discussed either by the press, or in the 
pulpit. 

The author hopes that this little publication 
will induce stronger minds and abler pens to 
handle the subject ; and he trusts that, until 
the advent of such productions, this book may 
act as a forerunner, preparing in the minds of 
many religious persons the way of ampler and 
abler treatises. 
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LIGHT IN LIFE'S MORNING. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD IS BY NO CIRCUMSTANCE EXCLUDED 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE AND FROM THE 
PRACTICE OF REAL GODLINESS. 



What is Childhood ? — A lawyer, answering 
professionally, would say, " A person is an 
infant under twenty-one years of age." A 
medical practitioner, following the celebrated 
Hoffman, would reply, "The human species 
are infants until they begin to talk." The 
lawyer's infancy is too long, and the phy- 
sician's infancy is too short, to constitute a 
definition of childhood for our present purpose. 
The medical authority just quoted, states that 
the human species are children from tkfe ^voda 
they begin to talk until the a«s <& ^So*^ . 



This is the period of human life to which we 
refer by the term childhood ; — say from three 
to fourteen years of age. 

The subject of this hook takes for granted 
that piety can exist in childhood. If ignorant 
of the facts of the case, we should, a priori, 
declare that this supposition is in every respect 
justifiable ; for let it be observed, there is no 
circumstance in the dispensation of Divine 
mercy which limits personal piety to any age. 
The atonement, which has been the basis of 
every religious dispensation since the fall of 
Adam, and which is so peculiarly manifested 
as the foundation of the present economy, is 
a sacrifice full and sufficient for the whole 
race, without limitation to country, to age, or 
to any other circumstance ; so that he that 
cometh to God, be he old or young, will in no 
wise be cast out. The Holy Spirit, who is 
the great agent in the effectual working of the 
Christian dispensation, is boundless in con- 
descension, alive with tenderness, perfect in 
wisdom, and long-sufferiug in patience ; so 
that the flax which merely smokes with fire, 
and does not burn, can beat "Hila Vrterita, «xv\ 



be unextinguished ; and the bruised reed, 
which can scarcely sustain its own weight, can 
receive His influence and remain unbroken. 
The gospel — the testimony of God to Christ, 
as recorded in Scripture — is the instrument of 
the Spirit ; and it possesses such an intrinsic 
power of adaptation, that it is a sharp and 
mighty two-edged sword, or a fine needle- 
point ; it is strong meat for men, or milk for 
babes ; it is an ocean in which a leviathan 
may sport, or it is a softly-flowing brook at 
which the timid lamb may drink. The ordi- 
nances, the duties, and the obligations of the 
Christian economy, are not a yoke of one 
dimension, which a shoulder of one breadth 
alone can bear, but a yoke made easy to every 
neck. The fellowship and the privileges of 
this dispensation recognise no majority of 
years ; and the Head of the dispensation must, 
from his position as the Shepherd of souls, 
gather the lambs, as well as restore the sheep. 
And if we remind the reader that the very 
object of this dispensation is salvation, that 
the provisions of this economy are sufficient 
for the salvation of a yjot\<1> *tA ^bs& ^^ 



Author of the dispensation is that God who is 
lore, he must be thoroughly convinced that 
there is no circumstance in the dispensation 
of mercy which limits piety to any age. In 
the laws of countries, and in the arrangements 
of families, there is a minority, during which 
the child or youth is incapable of certain 
functions and actions : thus, until he be of 
age, he cannot administer his own affairs, or 
possess his own estate ; hut in religion the 
only minority is that which exists before reason 
and conscience are at all developed. 

Again, — there is nothing in childhood which 
renders this stage of life incapable of piety, or 
that makes it improbable that childhood should 
be pious. The spiritual faculties of a child are 
equal in number to the faculties of the man ; 
and the lack of manly vigour in these faculties 
can be no obstacle to personal religion, because 
children not pious may be found, the power of 
whose natural faculties exceeds the mental 
capabilities of some Christian adults. Child- 
hood is not peculiarly insusceptible of divine 
and religious influences. There is among 
children the great impediment of coi&\&^ro& 



depravity ; but this belongs to human nature in 
every stage of its being. And in which stage 
is it strongest — in the first — or in any that is 
subsequent ? There are perhaps some peculiar 
hindrances, as frivolity and love of novelty, 
which are generally attendant on childhood, 
and which to personal religion are decidedly 
unfavourable; but these are counterbalanced 
by the docility of childhood, by that disposition 
to believe, and by that absence of confirmed 
evil habit which mark infant years. 

Our testimony on this point must not, how- 
ever, be merely negative. We have said that 
childhood presents no peculiar religious inca- 
pacity. But we go further, and say, that when 
favoured with religious advantages, this stage 
of life is most hopeful towards piety. To use 
hackneyed figures — childhood is the tender 
bark, in which a character is easily cut; a 
young plant, whose pliant stems are readily 
bent ; a soft clay, easily fashioned ; a new 
earthen vessel, easily tinctured ; a tablet with 
space for inscription ; a garden, whose weeds 
are seeds and germs, and the soil of which is not 
extensively pre- occupied. But wre ^w fc >jaaJ6&R^ 
b 2 
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in comparing stages of humanity in their rela- 
tion to piety, when we know that personal 
religion is the work of the Spirit of God ? We 
think we are sanctioned by Christ himself, who 
instituted comparisons between the facility of 
circumstances and characteristics ; and who 
said of the Pharisee, that the publicans and 
harlots would enter the kingdom of heaven 
" before " him ; and that " it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 
By these and kindred expressions, the fact 
that an entrance on personal religion is not 
equally easy, is, we think, fully established : 
and we assert that to childhood the gate is not 
so strait as it is to maturer stages of life. It 
is sometimes carelessly asserted that the piety 
of children cannot be proved, inasmuch as they 
are shielded from the trials and temptations 
of life. Query. Are they thus shielded ? Do 
the nursery and the school and the home pre- 
sent no temptations, and are children never 
subject to disease and to bereavement ? There 
is quite as much in infancy by which a child's 
piety may be tested as there is \ti a&uto. *%*% 



and parents act on this principle. Do they 
not condemn and approve the conduct of their 
little ones, thus recognising infant accounta- 
bility, which as soon as developed furnishes 
abundant tests of character. Home is an 
infant's world, in which the nursery is as the 
shop or the counting-house, and in which toys 
are pleasures, books occupation, and brothers 
and sisters a social circle. " Even a child is 
known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure and whether it be right." 

The foregoing observations will, we hope, 
serve their purpose. But we have yet to ask, 
"What saith the Scriptures?" We inquire 
therefore, does God's holy word lead us to 
expect piety in childhood ? The Bible does 
not speak of any age, or time of life as being 
capable or incapable of religion, but it indirectly 
points to childhood as being capable ; and it 
does this, in the following circumstances : — by 
enforcing religious education, by promising 
abiding results to such education, by recording 
examples of piety in childhood, and by 
encouraging piety in the young. My readers 
cannot be ignorant of t\\fc fasfc.* xfoafc. ^» 
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his arm, and carry them in his bosom." 
Earth's plains are so bleak and earth's storms 
are so rough, human arms are so few and 
feeble and uncertain, and human bosoms are 
so cold, that the tender Shepherd will not 
leave his lambs ; he gathers them. " Where 
are the nine ? " They are safely folded above ; 
or to use the words of Leighton, uttered with 
reference to a beloved infant nephew, they are 
" but unclothed and gone to rest, as children 
are wont to do, a little earlier than their 
elders." The pious in childhood generally die 
in childhood. But we answer yet again, that 
in some cases of early piety, the evidence of 
its existence is long concealed. The seed has 
germinated, and worked its way through the 
under soil ; only a thin crust of earth's dust 
is over it, and a gentle touch, or a more genial 
day, would make it manifest. But that day 
does not dawn, that touch is not given. It 
is not in every circle, even when professedly 
Christian, that a child can confess his piety. 

We may dismiss this important part of our 
subject with the remark, that wherever we 
fad appropriate instrumentality wmJl sSSfott* 
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there do we discover instances of infant piety. 
Thus Philip Doddridge addressing the church 
in Northampton, a.d. 1732, writes, "Most of 
you, as I apprehend, were, from your child- 
hood trained up in the knowledge of God, and 
are living monuments of the success which has 
attended the care of parents or masters in this 
particular. The greater part of those who 
have of late been admitted to your communion, 
have, to my certain knowledge, mentioned it 
with thankfulness, and I rejoice to think, how 
many of the rising generation amongst us (if 
even a child may he known by his doings) are 
like to increase the number, and give us an 
encouraging hope that they will at length be 
set, as olive-plants, around the table of the 
Lord, as well as yours. I persuade myself 
it is so elsewhere, and think I may pronounce 
it with some confidence, that the families of 
God's children are, generally speaking, the 
nurseries of his church." The celebrated 
Jonathan Edwards also, in his " Narrative of 
Conversions " which took place in Northamp- 
ton, America, a.d. 1 736, says, " It has 
heretofore been looked \rpow «& *. ^fctw*^ 
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thing, when any have seemed to be savingly 
converted, and remarkably changed in their 
childhood. But now I suppose, near thirty 
were, to appearance, savingly wrought upon 
between ten and fourteen years of age ; two, 
between nine and ten, and one of about four 
years of age ; and, because I suppose this 
last will be with most difficulty believed, I will 
hereafter give a particular account of it. The 
influences of God's Holy Spirit have also been 
very remarkable on children in some other 
places, particularly Sunderland, South Hadley, 
and the west part of Suffield. There are 
several families in this town, who are all 
hopefully pious. Yea, there are several 
numerous families, in which I think we have 
reason to hope that all the children are truly 
godly, and most of them lately become so." 
In accounts of more recent religious revivals, 
both in Scotland and in England, the conversion 
of children has been prominent. Thus, in 
answer to queries put to the late Murray 
M'Cheyne concerning the spread of religion 
in Dundee, that minister states, " The 
ministers engaged in the wotk of C*o& m 
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this place, believing that children are lost, and 
may through grace be saved, have therefore 
spoken to children as freely as to grown 
persons ; and God has so greatly honoured 
their labours, that many children, from ten 
years old and upwards, have given full evidence 
of their being born again. It was commonly 
at the public meetings in the house of God 
that children were impressed ; often also in 
their own little meetings, when no minister 
was present ." At Charlinch in Somersetshire, 
a similar extension of the work of grace was 
effected among children a short time since, 
under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Prince. 
" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Even so, Father ; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight." 
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CHAPTER II. 

FEATURES OP PIETY IN CHILDREN NOT PECULIAR 
TO CHILDREN, BUT NOT EASILY MISTAKEN, AS 
BEING FOUND ONLY TN CASES OF REAL INFANT 
PIETY. 



Personal religion is generally represented in 
Scripture by the word "life ;" the absence of 
pure religion by the word " death ;" an en- 
trance upon religion by the words " new crea- 
tion " and " birth ;" and advance in religion 
by the term "growth." Piety is therefore 
life, a certain kind of life, in the spirits of 
mankind. Wc take a human soul and ex- 
amine it ; we inspect its constitution, and we 
find certain intellectual powers — the faculty of 
thought and understanding, the faculty of 
reason or judgment, the power of fancy or ima- 
gination, and the faculty of memory. We look 
further, and we discover a susceptibility to cer- 
tain emotions — to regret and to gladness, to 
hope and to rear, to love and to tataedL, to nwv^ 
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desires, and to other feelings, some aspective, 
some retrospective, some prospective. But we 
also find in a human spirit a moral constitu- 
tion; there is the power to judge of the 
character of actions, a capacity to approve or to 
disapprove of actions, a power of self-condemna- 
tion and of self-approbation, a susceptibility 
of pain under the former and of pleasure 
under the latter — this is conscience 5 also re- 
morse, and presiding over all is the power of 
will. The substance of these powers and sus- 
ceptibilities is a human spirit. Piety is life 
in this spirit — a certain animated state of this 
wondrous constitution ; it is not a state of the 
intellectual, or of the emotive, or of the moral 
part of humanity — that is, of any one of these 
departments merely, but a state of human 
nature as d whole: life, that is animation, 
Godward, Christward, Heavenward ; the exer- 
cise of the faculties in the direction of these 
objects, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and according to the teaching of the word of 
truth. Piety in childhood is this kind of life 
in childhood. 

Adopting this definition of ^Vstej » ^^ Vossgaa* 
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what do we find in the mind of a pious child ? 
We use the word "mind" technically — not 
to denote the whole soul, hut the intellect 
as distinguished from the heart. In the 
mind of a godly child we shall discover a 
spirit of inquiry into religious truths. Every 
religiously instructed child must possess an 
amount of religious knowledge ; but we now 
speak, not of the possession of knowledge, but 
of the appetite for it — of a search after it. 
This state of mind will show itself in love 
for the Holy Scriptures. A Christian friend, 
addressing the writer concerning a sister who 
was pious in childhood states, " My earliest 
recollections of dear Rachel are connected with 
the delight she showed in the study of the 
Scriptures ; I think I can now see her, with 
her little Bible full of marks ; and I remember 
wondering whether my Bible would ever be 
as precious to me as I knew her's was to her." 
Another friend, testifying to the piety of a 
child who died at eight years of age, declares, 
" long before he could read, he loved the Bible 
as the best of books, reverenced it as the word 
of God, and delighted to \ieax taTO^ra&A 
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and besides hearing, he sought to understand: 
he had many favourite texts, and the number 
of verses he had committed to memory was 
astonishing." Lady Jane Grey seems to have 
experienced an early affection for the word of 
God. She wrote the following interesting re- 
marks on the blank leaf of a Greek Testament 
which she sent to her sister the night before 
she was beheaded : — " I have sent you, my 
dear Catherine, a book which, although it be 
not outwardly rimmed with gold, yet inwardly 
is of more value than precious stones. It is 
the book, dear sister, of the law of the Lord. 
It is his testament and last will, which he 
bequeathed to us wretched sinners, which will 
lead you to eternal joy. It will teach you 
how to live, and how to die. If you apply 
yourself diligently to this book, seeking to 
direct your life after it, it will win you more, 
and endow you with greater felicity, than the 
possession of all your father's lands, and you 
shall inherit such riches as neither the covet- 
ous shall withdraw from you, nor the thief 
steal, nor yet the moth corrupt." A pious 
youth, who died at ten years of age, on his 
c 2 
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death-bed gave his brother his Bible, and said, 
" I give you this Bible ; it is an old one, but 
a precious one. It has been a great blessing 
to me. The comfort I now feel, I derived 
from this book. I am going to heaven, and 
from that it was I learned the way. Study it, 
and treasure up its contents in your mind. 
Remember mine are the words of a dying bro- 
ther — may this book make you happy on a 
dying bed." Of another youthful disciple, 
only nine years old, it is said, " She loved the 
word of God. She had read many other books ; 
few perhaps, who have been removed at so 
early an age, have read so many. But while 
she read other books, she ' Rightly deemed the 
book of God the best,' and found in it a 
sweet soother and solace, a strong support, and 
an effectual comfort in the season of affliction." 
The spirit of inquiry after truth will show 
itself also in a relish for religious conver- 
sation, and for the public ministrations of 
the gospel. But the reader must carefully 
distinguish a mere love of reading from the 
love of Bible-reading, an inquisitive disposition 
from a spirit of religious mcpnxy, «&& m&\*\v 
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for all knowledge from a special thirst for 
religious knowledge. Blended with the last- 
named characteristic, will he found some sense 
of the difficulties of comprehending religious 
subjects. The natural tendency of the infant 
mind is, to believe all that is presented to it. 
The assent of the understanding and of the 
judgment to the testimony of Scripture is 
therefore in a child no sign of spiritual life ; 
hut to be puzzled and perplexed shows some 
vitality. The following incident will illustrate 
my meaning : a child to whom I hare already 
referred, once in a flood of tears said, " Oh ! 
how I wish that I was a good hoy !" When 
told to ask for a new heart, he was confused, 
and said, " How can God put a new heart in 
me ? Will he take my back out V An eminent 
missionary, now deceased, the father of a most 
interesting boy, who died when twelve years 
old, says, " He was often harassed with sug- 
gestions relative to the truth of God's word ; 
and sometimes temptations to unbelief seem 
to have distressed and bewildered his inquisi- 
tive mind. The common o\^tt&so& *ft *rk^r* 
were at times advanced \>y Yi\m \ wA 1 ^^^ * 
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able clearly to comprehend some Scripture 
statements, or because reasons to justify the 
Divine conduct were either not apparent to his 
mind, or not level to his capacity, he occa- 
sionally expressed doubts about their truth. 
Thus, when reading the miracle of Elisha's 
recovering the axe, he exclaimed, " Cousin, do 
you think that is true ?" In the answer given 
he was reminded of the authority and evidence 
on which the history of the fact is given, when 
he rejoined, " Well, cousin, but it does seem 
so strange and so unlikely that God should 
work a miracle just to save a bit of old iron !" 
It is a hopeful sign when children are thus 
perplexed. It shows life. This state of mind, 
however, must be distinguished from wit, and 
from an early desire to ridicule. 

Again ; there will be seen the application of 
religious truth to cases and circumstances. 
This involves the exercise of the judgment, 
and shows life in that faculty. Thus, a little 
boy, not four years old, having read the narra- 
tive of the miracle of feeding the five thousand, 
when he saw a servant brush away a piece of 
bread, said, "Pick up ihat-, fox J«&\*& wd» 
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' Let nothing be lost.'" The father of Samuel 
Kilpin, whose decided conversion took place 
when he was but seven years old, records the 
following conversation with his son : " f When 
at your door last night, I heard you exclaim 
withgreat eagerness, ( Oh! that the Spirit would 
witness with my spirit, that I am a child of 
God!' Did you mean that the great and 
blessed God would speak to you, a poor little 
sinner, with a voice from heaven?' "With a 
look that now rends my heart, he said, ' No, 
papa ; I should be ashamed of such a thought.' 
'"Well, my child,' I replied, 'I am glad that 
you had no such desire or expectation; but 
tell me what you did mean.' ( I meant,' he 
said*, with the firmness of a man, 'that I 
wished the Holy Spirit would work in my 
heart what he has written in the Bible, and 
then let me see it.'" 

But we must not linger. Piety in a child 
involves the religious inclination of all its in- 
tellectual powers. The features we have men- 
tioned — viz., a spirit of inquiry into religious 
' topics — some sense of \tafe ^qS&ss^or» ^ 
comprehending the goape\ — «A ^ «^$c» 
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tion of religious truths, are signs of this incli- 
nation. 

But what do we find in the heart of a pious 
child ? We use this word technically, to dis- 
tinguish the emotive from the intellectual. 
Among the feelings will he discovered rever- 
ence and affection for God. Thus a little boy, 
when at play, would often run to his mamma 
and say, " You can't think what many com- 
forts God gives me. Oh, such a many ! God 
is so good. He gives me papa and mamma 
to love me and take care of me. Oh, see 
what nice playthings God has given me ! See 
what nice flowers God makes grow in the gar- 
den for me." He used to say, " God is in 
this room ; God is close beside me ; he takes 
care of us all day ; God looks at my heart ; 
he sees what me thinking about ; if God 
pleased not to keep me, I should die this very 
minute. God has kept me all the night." 
One night when his mother went out of the 
room, he said, "Oh, mamma, let me come 
with you, it will be dark." The room was 
guite dark; but when his mother said, "Is 
not God in the dark?" \ie said, ll Q\ Y 
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forgot," and then ran back, and sat still till she 
came ; when he said, " See, God was in the 
dark all the time, and took care of me." The 
spirit of adoption, a child cannot, perhaps, easily 
grasp ; but the filial spirit, disconnected from 
the spirit of the restored prodigal, a child may 
possess. The former requires a deeper sense 
of sin than an infant is supposed to possess. 

There is in the heart also a sense of 
personal transgression and sorrow for it. 
Where this exists, there is meekness under 
parental discipline and chastisement ; or if 
not meekness under the correction, meekness 
as the result of the chastisement, and no 
resentment. A parent already referred to, 
thus writes : ""When it has been necessary to 
punish my dear child, he has generally been 
deeply humbled. I have several times listened 
to his confession before God, and to his most 
earnest entreaties for pardon. After such 
exercises he would send to me, and beg me to 
be reconciled." The writer would lay great 
stress upon the spirit in which punishment is 
borne, as an index of the state of *>&.* \\s*x\. 
respecting sin. But to turn to more ^eoRwk. 
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will be done;' I wish to get well, 
about, and I do not feel quite willing 
pain." And she added, "I often p 
God will pardon my sins and make n 
but my sins are so many ; will Chris 
me?" Jane way, in his "Tokens," i 
a girl fourteen years old, who said 
mother in great distress, " I see I an 
without Christ and the pardon of i 
Oh, mother, it is not any particular 
lies so heavy on my conscience, but t 
my nature." Of a little boy the sau: 
states, "He oftentimes complained 
naughtiness of his heart, and seem* 
much grieved at the corruption of hi 
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>yment, he states, that in a state of starva- 
having reached another hamlet, I hoped 
1 some one who would have the compassion 
ieve my wants ; hut I wandered from the 
louse to the last, repulsed at every door. 
i I reached the last, dejected and sorrow- 
saw lying on a table in a kitchen, the 
of which was open, a piece of dry oat- 
which to me would have been an unspeak- 
reasure. No one was in the room, and 
ought darted through my mind, Take it, 
>ople to whom it belongs will not be the 
r or more hungry for want of it, and to 
; would indeed be a treat. I took it, but 
s I was about to go, an admonitory voice 
1 me exclaimed, Thou shalt not steal, 
diately I laid the piece of bread again in 
ace, and with bitter tears pursued my 
Dinah Doudney, of Portsea, when only 
en three and four years old, discovered 
kable tenderness of conscience. She was 
nuch impressed with the thought that 
pe of God was always upow \\Kt, «x^ 
\e was perfectly acquainted ^Mnftv «&> V«t 
ts, words, and actum*, ^etvee, ^^ 
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was never known to tell a falsehood. Her 
mother died when she was about five years 
old. "While her beloved parent lay in her 
coffin, the servant carried Dinah into the room 
to see her ; but the sight very much affected 
her, and she said, " I will never see my 
mother any more." The next day she was 
taken into the room again, and, turning her 
head, she saw the corpse of her mother. 
" Oh !" said she, "I have told a lie : I said 
I would never see my mother any more. Oh, 
shall I be forgiven ? Will the Lord pardon 
me?" Her friends endeavoured to remove 
her distress of mind, by telling her she was 
not blameable, as she did not go into" the room 
of her own accord, or intend to see her mother. 
For many months, however, she often appeared 
uneasy about sinning against God, in telling, 
as she supposed, this lie. Frequently hang- 
ing on her uncle's neck and weeping, she 
would say again and again, " Will the Lord 
forgive me? Do you think the Lord will 
forgive me? Pray to the Lord to forgive 
we." "Phoebe Bartlett, a very little girl, 
went with some other chWdretv to ^pStJhfex ^»xo& 
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in a neighbour's orchard. On bringing some 
of the fruit home, her mother mildly reproved 
her, and said she ought not to have gathered 
the plums without leave, because it was 
sin; God had commanded her not to steal. 
The child, not being sensible of the evil before, 
seemed greatly surprised, and bursting into 
tears cried out, c I won't have these plums ; ' 
and turning to her sister, very earnestly said 
to her, ' Why did you ask me to go to that 
plum tree ? I should not have gone if you 
had not asked me.' The fruit was afterwards 
given to her by the owner of the tree, but 
still she seemed deeply affected ; and being 
asked what it was that troubled her now, she 
said that she wept because it was sin : and for 
a long time afterwards she retained an aversion 
to that fruit." Of another lamb who was 
gathered to the fold at an early age, it is said, 
" Once, when she thought she had said some- 
thing not quite true, she wept bitterly, and said, 
' Mamma, I hope that was not a lie, do tell me, 
indeed I did not mean it ; do you believe Jesus 
thinks it an untruth ? Wft\ \ie fat^* WV" 
The reliance of hope on JewMkCtar**.*®^ 
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a corresponding affection towards him, is 
another heart-feature of piety. The doctrine, 
the philosophy — if I may so speak of 
Christ's atonement and mediation, childhood 
cannot perhaps comprehend. But the fact of 
a substitutional interposition, a child may rely 
on. A child breathes the air before it knows 
a fact in atmospheric phenomena ; and it lives 
by its food before it can comprehend either 
the organism or the chemistry of digestion ; 
and an infant may understand what is meant 
by Jesus Christ's dying and suffering and 
living instead of us, and for us ; and an infant 
may so understand it as to hope for heaven 
on that account, and to feel towards Christ the 
confiding love that is cherished towards a 
parent. This was manifest in one of the 
infant daughters of Count Yonder Recke, 
whose disinterested exertions on behalf of 
orphans and other destitute children are per- 
haps known to the reader. In a short address 
he thus speaks of her — " Louisa was at three 
years old a lovely affectionate child ; but what 
is of more value than outward beauty, which 
perishes, she was imbued with a dfc^ Vw* fat 
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her Saviour; she often spoke of him, and 
said that she would willingly die. As she one 
day saw the flock of sheep coming past, she 
said, 'I shall also he a little lamb, but not 
such a one as those, but a lamb of Jesus 
Christ. 9 If any one said, ' Do not do such a 
thing, it will be your death/ she would say, 
'What, then, if I die ? I shall go to my dear 
Lord Jesus.' " Of another dear child it is 
remembered that, in repeating the following 
verse, of which she was very fond — 
" Make me thy child, a child of God, 

Wash'd in the Saviour's precious blood ; 

And my whole heart from sin set free — 

A little vessel full of thee"— 

she always desired to say in the second line, 
"My precious Saviour's," instead of "My 
Saviour's precious," evidencing how unspeak- 
ably precious he was to her. When near her 
death, she was asked whether she would rather 
go to Jesus, or remain with her dear parents, 
to whom she was fervently attached. This 
question seemed at first to try her, but her faith 
and love to Christ triumphed over the strongest 
natural affections ; and almost \Hnxt£&&X&3 ^ ofc 
said, "Yes, I will go to dew 3<m&r 
« 2 



In a pious child the varied desires of the hea.* 
will also be engaged by religious objects. Thtrc 
a desire for knowledge turns towards the Scrip- 
tures, the teaching of the Christian ministry, 
and other such means of grace. The desire 
for continued existence lays hold on immor- 
tality : the desire for pleasure embraces the 
joy of believing : the desire for exertion grasps 
the work of doing good : the desire for society 
gratifies itself in the communion of saints. 
Thus are those desires which are constitutional 
occupied in the case of pious childhood with 
sacred objects — not entirely occupied, but to a 
considerable extent. 

But there will also be found concern for the 
souls of others. A few facts shall illustrate this. 
A pious girl, who died at nine years of age, was 
fond of reading " Hume's History of England," 
and after she had heard that he was an infidel, 
she would often express great concern of mind, 
and used to say, " Oh ! what a pity that he had 
no friend to tell him the truth ! " Janeway men- 
tions a boy who was converted at five years of 
/ age, who at midnight would often be speaking 

to his bed- fellow about the concerns c£\xv& ^svs\. 
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The same writer states of another child, " that 
he would often go to his father and mother, 
and beg them to take more care of the souls of 
his brothers and sisters ; " and of a little girl 
but five years old, Janeway states that her 
great concern for her father's soul was the 
means of his conversion. The cases of John 
Mooney Mead and Mary Lothrop, and the 
intense interest they took in the souls of others, 
must be well known to all my readers. A 
friend of the writer, in giving him an account 
of a dear brother who died at an early age, 
says of him, " During his last illness, though 
suffering so much, he always seemed glad to 
see any one who came to the house, as he used 
to say, * Perhaps I may be of a little use ; * or 
' I should like just to tell them of my dear 
Saviour.' Often we admired the appropriate- 
ness of his remarks, so faithful and yet so 
tender." A little girl of eight years old was 
accompanied in her rides by a Roman Catholic 
boy, who led the donkey on which she took 
her daily exercise. This boy greatly excited 
her compassion. She 'waa ^c\8N^l \a ^fcOaxsa. 
play at marbles and do ot\v«t wragotel xfcsxsse* 



**»ght tot 8Ch001 " 
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in the Lord Jesus. " She then said " O 

W , seek to be wise, which is to fear God ; 

and pray to him for a new heart and a right 
spirit for Christ's sake ; then you may be like 
good Timothy, and not lead an idle, wicked 
life, forgetting God, and breaking his holy 
day ! " and after adding much more, caressed 
her donkey, and rode home. 

W. Knibb, the youthful son of the mission- 
ary, took so lively an interest in the welfare 
of the poor slaves, that his death was occasioned 
by fever from excess of joy at the voluntary 
manumission of their slaves by the members 
of his father's church. David and Abner 
Brown showed great anxiety about the poor 
heathens, and " we have reason to believe," 
writes their father, "frequently conversed with 
each other upon their state. They occasionally 
repeated the hymn, commencing ( Lord, while 
the little heathen bend/ &c. David, one 
morning, as soon as his eyes were open, began 
thus, 'Abby says that the Kurile Islanders 
are very little above beasts.' He was answered, 
'Indeed, my dear, I'm afraid they are not 
much better.' He said, ' Ah ! but they have. 
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got souls ; you should not say so, papa.' He 
often asked about them saying, ' Why does 
nobody go to teach them God's Bible ? Would 
they kill anybody that went? Would they 
kill me, if I was to tell them about their souls ? 
I wish I was a man to go and tell them about 
Jesus Christ.' " The following remarkable 
instance is also recorded of a child of ten 
years of age : — " A certain Turk was, by the 
providence of God, brought into the place 
where he lived, and this sweet child hearing 
of him, felt great pity for his soul, and studied 
how he might be any way instrumental to do 
him good ; at last finding a man that under- 
stood the language of the Turk, he used means 
to get them together, which he at last 
accomplished. The first thing that he did, 
was to get his friend to ask the Turk whether 
he acknowledged a Deity; which the Turk 
owning, the next thing he inquired was, what 
he thought of the Lord Jesus Christ ; at which 
the Turk was troubled, and put off the con- 
versation, and said he was thirsty and hungry ; 
of which the child being informed by the 
interpreter, he immediately tor& to *>ara«- 
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house near at hand (his own house being far 
off), and entreated the master of it to give him 
some beer for the Turk, and the argument he 
used was this, ' Sir, here is a poor stranger 
who is athirst, and we know not where we 
may be cast before we die.' He then went to 
another place, and begged food for him, using 
the same argument as before. His friends 
hearing of it, were angry with him ; but he told 
them, he did it for a poor stranger, who was 
far from home, and he did it, that this stranger 
might think the better of Christians and the 
Christian religion." 

We do not mention love to Christians, 
because children are not often tempted to 
dislike others, and it is a natural feature of 
childhood to love everybody, at least every 
person who is loveable ; and if any professed 
Christian be not loveable, there cannot be 
much of religion in that person. Love to the 
brethren is rather a feature of piety in adult 
age than in infant age. 

But we must refer to a conflict of motives in 
the heart. Volitions on t\ifc «v&& <& ^^^ 
which are not the result o£ a coxfiasX* "^^^^^ 
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of the following order ; they have become 
habitual volitions, and are easy by habit ; or 
they are through natural temperament, or imi- 
tation, or education, accidentally, and not in- 
tentionally pious. Mere volition in a religious 
direction is, therefore, no evidence of piety in 
childhood; but a conflict proves life. Let a 
child be found inwardly contending thus, 
Shall I please myself, or please Jesus Christ f 
Shall I turn to my own way, or follow God's 
way? Shall I gratify myself, or do good to 
others? and in that child's will is life. 

Generally therefore — I mean in all its sus- 
ceptibilities — the entire heart of a pious 
child is interested in religious objects ; God 
is loved, sin is mourned over, the conscience 
is tender, Jesus Christ is trusted, the desires 
of the heart are directed toward spiritual 
objects, the souls of others are cared for, there 
is inward conflict ; these features involving 
the engagement of the heart in religion, prove 
life in the heart. 

In the piety of childhood, let us now observe 
what appears in the character, in the habit*, 
and in the general conduct. 
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There will be found, the habit of secret 
prayer. By secret prayer, I mean, prayer in 
retirement, self-chosen for this object: not 
the performances of those children who utter 
words of prayer for the sake of pleasing others, 
and of gratifying their own vanity and pride. 
This distinction will be fully apparent in the 
following instances. Janeway, in speaking of 
a little girl five years old, says, " She prayed 
much in secret, and many times rose from 
her knees with tears, and endeavoured as 
much as she possibly could, to conceal what 
she was doing when she was thus engaged. 
When she heard one of her brothers say that 
he had been by himself at prayer, she rebuked 
him sharply, and told him how little such 
prayers were likely to profit him, and that it 
was little to his praise to pray like a hypocrite, 
and be glad that others should know what he 
had been doing." Of a little boy about the 
same age, he says, "Before he was six years old, 
he made conscience of secret prayer ; and that 
when he prayed, it was with such feeling that 
his eyes have looked red and aatfc ^\\\\>r w^»% 
by himself for his sins." 1* VJ&fc t&«h&«* ** 
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1 Samuel Kilpin it is recorded, that when about 

seven years old, one night after public service, 
at which he had been much impressed, he shut 
himself into a dark parlour, unperceived by 
any of the family. His mother accidentally 
went into the room with a candle, and found 
him on his knees in earnest prayer. She was 
alarmed and disturbed him; he arose and 
retreated to his own room, at the door of 
which, his mother (having followed him) 
stationed herself; his sighs and groans in- 
i creased her alarm. " She sent for me," writes 

!i the father, " I hastened to him, and witnessed 

a sight which can never be forgotten. With 
hands clasped together, he sat on his bed, 
his eyes turned upwards; tears plentifully 
bedewed his cheeks. I heard him with inde- 
scribable anguish, imploring the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." Of another child already 
referred to, it is said, " William was a child 
remarkable for prayer ; and by prayer, I do 
not mean saying prayers, but entering into 
the real spirit and design of the exercise. I 
have often listened with astonishment at the 
language he has used in ihe&e&cte eft foNtfevsseu 
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iHis prayers were always dictated by circum- 
stances ; for instance, whatever defects he had 
discovered in himself, or which had been 
pointed out to him, he would ingenuously 
confess and deeply lament. If either of his 
brothers or sisters had been guilty of a fault; 
he most earnestly sought forgiveness for them; 
not from an earthly parent, but from an offended 
God. If any member of the family were suffer- 
ing from illness, that individual was named) 
and the most fervent intercessions presented 
for his recovery. Indeed there was not a 
circumstance that impressed his mind, that 
did not form a part of his prayers." We have 
dwelt upon the habit of secret prayer, because 
of its primary importance; added to this is 
the habit of prayer for others, the habit of 
truthfulness in word and deed, and the habit 
of self-denial. 

In the conduct will be found right action,— 
action not from blind imitation, from fear, from 
pride, from self-love, or from any such evil prin- 
ciple; but action from a sense of duty % and. 
action intentionally guided \*y \>&fe Vosss^^ 
and by the appreciation o€ vta**. \& rqgpfc- 
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Character is the impression we make of 
ourselves upon others 2 now the impression 
which a really pious child makes upon those 
who have the power of insight into the cha- 
racter, is the impression of a child fighting 
with itself. Of course the conflict will be 
more or less sharp, and necessarily more or 
less apparent, according to the natural disposi- 
tion and the easily besetting sins ; but where- 
ever self-conflict is manifest, the reader may 
firmly hope; and where conflict is not manifest 
whatever else is developed, there is reason to 
fear. A Christian mother, describing the ex- 
perience of her child, thus writes : " She had 
by nature a violent and hasty temper. She 
expressed to me her earnest desire to be able 
to subdue it, and gladly assented to the pro- 
posal that she should use the privilege of daily 
stated prayer for divine help for this purpose. 
Her prayers were answered, the temper was 
overcome, and only once for a year and a half 
was she known to have given way to it ; and 
the deep self-abhorrence and repentance fully 
testified under whose influence she habitually 
lived." 
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To sum up these lengthened illustrations 
in a few words : — Our depravity consists in 
the absence of a divine influence from our 
Spirit, and in our turning (as sheep going 
astray) to our own way. Our conversion con- 
sists in the communication of a divine influence 
to our spirit, and in the turning of our whole 
nature God-ward under that influence. A child 
is pious therefore, when its whole spiritual 
nature is turned towards God ; and this con- 
version is manifested by those indications in 
mind, and heart, and character, and life, which 
have been enumerated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FEATURES OF PIETY IN CHILDHOOD, WHICH ARE! 
PECULIAR TO CHILDHOOD, INASMUCH AS THEYT 
ARE NOT FOUND IN OTHER STAGE8 OF LIFE, 



These developments are necessarily few. 
As the human spirit is the seat of piety, — as 
that spirit is complete in the number, and Jn 
the variety of its faculties and susceptibilities 
during childhood, — as the only difference 
between the spirit of a child and the spirit of 
a man is in the strength and in the develop* 
ment of that spirit — piety in manhood and 
piety in childhood possess the same general 
features. What is the difference between the 
light of the morning and the light of mid-day ? 
In both cases there is the same element, acting 
by the same laws, and available for the same 
ends. Where is the peculiarity of the virgin 
blossom of a perennial plant ? Say that the 
bud is not yet lost in the bloom ; admit that 
the plant will live without ceasing, and produce 
dowers of a larger size and of a more brilliant 
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hue ; yet in the first bloom we find the same 
peduncle, and calix, and corolla ; the same 
filament and stamen ; the same ovarium, 
and pistil, and pollen. How do you dis- 
tinguish the body of the infant from the 
body of the man ; or animal life in the infant 
body from animal life in the manly frame ? 
It is true anatomy discovers to us a certain 
disproportion of parts, and a certain incapacity 
of organic function ; but there are the same 
parts, and limbs, and bones, and vessels, and 
muscles, and organs, and nerves, and tissues ; 
and life is manifested by the same general 
symptoms. You would find it difficult to say 
what is peculiar. To take but another 
illustration. What is the peculiarity in the 
orbit of Uranus or of Saturn, as distinguished 
from the orbit of Mercury or of Venus ? Is 
there any peculiarity? and what is the dif- 
ference but the variety of «xtent ? Thus piety 
in childhood is religious activity in a sphere 
more contracted than piety in manhood ; it is 
life in a weaker and smaller frame ; it is 
organization in a lesser growth ; it is focsBi 
And beauty on a naxwKSt ro&ft- \ ^ ^ 
light in the morning, uiateaA o*\v^ v ^ v ^^ 
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day; and this difference constitutes perhaps 
its sole peculiarity. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that 
religious experience and character are in every 
case peculiar in the sense of being indivi- 
dual. As the human face is in all instances 
the same, and in no two cases exactly alike ; 
so piety has similar features everywhere, and 
yet monotony nowhere. Piety does not make 
childhood manhood. Infant piety is piety 
working in childhood still ; and as objects 
are clothed with the tint of the coloured 
medium through which we behold them, so 
infant piety developed is piety seen through 
infancy. The difference however is in the 
medium, and not in the object ; between the 
natural infancy and the natural manhood, and 
not in the piety. Infant piety is individual to 
infancy ; and it is also individual to each child, 
the development depending in some respects 
on the intellectual powers, on the natural dis- 
position, and on the religious privileges of the 
child ; yet this again is the variety of depth in 
a tint, and not the difference of form or of hue. 
Thus defining peculiarity, we may mention 
the following as distinguishm^ fc&tasei *& 
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piety iu childhood. There is rapidity of spi- 
ritual growth. " They grow up as among the 
grass, as willows hy the water courses." It 
would be difficult to give an illustration of 
this ; as, without exhibiting a large portion of 
the history of an individual, it would not be 
possible to afford evidence of the amount of 
progress made in a given time ; but it is gene- 
rally observable of those who are pious in early 
life that in a few years they attain a greater 
maturity of Christian character than is often 
seen among those who are converted in later life. 
The " Lily Gathered/' by Murray M'Cheyne, 
is a lovely instance. There is also great pro- 
mise in character. While pious children do 
not spread as the. cedar, or rise as the palm- 
tree, they promise fertility as olive plants. Of 
William Knibb, who has before been alluded to, 
it is said, " Such was his early maturity of 
mind and character, it seemed as if he had 
inherited a double portion of the spirit with 
which both his uncle and his father had been 
gifted, as a teacher of the Negro race. He had 
long been active in the Swxy&wj vdostfSt. \ \safc- 
now, as if impelled by nevi mofofc^VOfc^w^ 
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much more so. The interest he felt and the 
influence he exerted were beyond his years. " 
Pious children have much of the joy of faith* 
They not only feed as the sheep, but they skip 
as the lamb. Of two lovely boys who died 
within a few days of each other, and who had 
given evidence of conversion to God at a very 
early age, it is said, " Nothing was more con- 
spicuous in them than their never-failing joy ; 
nothing more frequently observed by strangers 
than the happiness which shone in their faces 
and manners. They seemed to taste a rich 
enjoyment in duty and in everything ; on week- 
days and on the Sabbath ; at their prayers and 
at church ; and happy all the day long ; their 
life was an almost uninterrupted current of 
joyousness." 

Pious children are peculiarly confiding 
and submissive towards God. They depend 
as a babe on his mother, not as the adult 
patient on his medical attendant. " A pious 
girl was afflicted with extreme deafness. Na- 
turally full of spirits, she could not but feel 
this to be a severe trial. She greatly admired 
the beauties of nature, and \a»ftA. to ^ss\» , w8bl 
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peculiar pleasure, the return of spring. The 
rich variety and beauty of its flowers, the 
sweet and simple song of its birds, delighted 
her. Speaking one day to her mother of the 
return of her favourite season, and expressing 
the joy she felt at its approach, she added, 
" But I fear, mamma, I shall never hear the 
little birds sing again." The touching manner 
in which these words were spoken, clearly 
showed that she felt the trial with which her 
Heavenly Father saw fit to visit her. But her 
resignation to the will of God was equally 
manifest. In prayer she used to say " Grant, 
Lord, that I may be restored to my hearing : 
but not my will, but thine be done." She 
more than once observed, " I do pray, if it be 
God's will, that he may restore my hearing; 
and if it does not please him to do it, then we 
may be sure that it is not his will, and his will 
is best" Of another child his parent writes, 
" When he had prayed for any one in sickness 
that they might recover, he would say to them, 
' You will soon be better if it pleases God, for 
I have been praying for you..' ffi& V&Ovr. <as^- 
£ding mind could not doxsftrt, % Ykfe Vwfc^ ^a^ 
God had promised, and Vie oxJV^ <*«&»&> ^ x "*** 
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performance. I have often found that I could 
learn a lesson of confidential reliance on the 
promises of God, from my dear child's 
prayers." Pious children are clothed with 
simplicity. The circumstances of their life are 
comparatively even and smooth ; hence the 
workings of their minds are less complex, and 
hence character appears to be composed of 
fewer elements, and conduct is urged by sim- 
pler impulses. They too have not so much to 
unlearn, as the convert at a riper age. Old 
habits are not seen intermeddling with the 
formation of new habits. In pious children 
there is prominent moral beauty. The godly 
young appear as corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace. The aged Christian 
is stately as the palm; the pious infant is 
modest as the lily. The matured believer is 
conspicuous as the cedar ; the infant Christian 
is lovely as the rose. The pious of years are 
firm as the oak ; the godly infant is pliant as 
the willow — the one thriving in the forest, 
and the other springing up as among the grass. 
IMessed, thrice blessed, ate such children ! 
And happy is the womb that Wre VJfoEo^ «sA 
tne P&P3 which thev have aucVe&\ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BRIEF DIRECTIONS FOR THE DETECTION OR 
DISCOVERY OF PIETY IN CHILDREN. 



Avoid attaching undue importance to the 
words of children. If they use expressions 
which seem to be the language of piety, dili- 
gently inquire whether these words be the 
mere echo of the sayings of true Christians — a 
blind parrot-like imitation of the lips of adult 
believers ; or a fair development of the reli- 
gious ideas of the child, and the sincere utter- < 
ance of its heart. Children's words do not 
always express the state of their minds, par- 
ticularly on religious matters. The following 
case will suffice as an illustration of the mean- 
ing, and of the importance of the foregoing 
remarks. In a published record of infant 
piety, the following incident S& Yofcro&»Rfc^ — 
"A child of godly parent* V*& >*** «*»*- 
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tomed early to attend domestic worship, 
which was usually conducted before breakfast. 
On one occasion breakfast was being com- 
menced without worship, and little Annie put 
out her hand to stop her father, and said, 
' No, no.' The child was not at first under- 
stood, but at length she was asked, " Is it the 
Bible, Annie?" She clapped her hands and 
cried, " Is, Is," and was only set at rest by 
the reading of God's word." Can any judg- 
ment be formed of this child by such a cir- 
cumstance? Does it develop anything more 
than the power of mere animal habit? There 
may have been other circumstances proving 
the piety of this infant, but the incident just 
quoted will not suffice. Alas! the supposed 
piety of hundreds of children who could talk 
piously in early life, has proved like the 
" morning cloud and like the early dew." 

When forming a judgment of any case, con- 
sider the entire bodily and mental tempera- 
ment of a child, also its spiritual faculties and 
dispositions. A child may be nervously sen- 
sitive, and subject to physical depression and 
pain — irritability of temper must not, in that 
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case, be set against the child's piety : or the 
child may be nervously calm and free from 
pain — amiability and joyousness must not, in 
that case, be regarded as indications of piety. 
A child may be quick of mind — capacity for 
religious intelligence is no proof of religion : 
the child may be mentally dull— slowness of 
apprehension does not show reluctance to pious 
thought. A child may be sensitive — feeling is 
no proof of piety ; a child may be torpid — this 
torpidity does not prove the non-existence of 
godliness. Ignorant of the child's constitu- 
tion, you may make some egregious mistakes 
either in favour of piety in the child, or in 
opposition thereto. Know a child before you 
judge, and look not to the outward appearance. 
If the circumstances of a child be unknown, 
become acquainted with them. Know whether 
its parents are godly or ungodly ; what are the 
number and nature of its religious privileges ; 
and what is its exposure, or otherwise, to sor" 
row and to temptation. All circumstances 
have an influence on children, and of this 
influence we need form a fait ea&ccAXfc. Ws&»a 
to yourself what piety is, Vtaea\sr»% «******• 
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notions of piety and the child together ; com- 
pare carefully ; consider the character of the 
child— its character not in part, hut as a whole, 
and then decide. Some persons expect per- 
fection in children — forgetting that, if spotless- 
ness and complete righteousness be the test of 
piety, it will not be found on earth. A child 
may be tempted, and tempted fiercely; and 
more, a child may fall under temptations, and 
yet by deep sorrow for sins, by evident striving 
against them, by the habitual hatred of them, 
an erring infant may prove that it is the sub- 
ject of divine grace. If an occasional lie, 
uttered by a child, is to expose it to the con- 
demnation of not being pious, what must we 
say of Abraham ? If instances of pride and 
rashness, and ill-temper, are to prevent the 
conclusion that a child is pious— what must 
we say of Moses, and Job, and Peter? We 
are not apologists for children's sins, but we 
advocate righteous judgment. Let none expect 
that from children which they do not look for 
in themselves, or condemn children as uncon- 
verted on grounds which they would not admit 
to be sufficient to destroy the evidence of per- 
sonal religion in the case crt \Jaa w&nlt. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMONITIONS AND APPEALS TO PARENTS, TO 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND TO ALL 
GODLY PERSONS HAVING THE CARE OF CHIL- 
DREN, ON THE SUBJECT OF SEEKING THE 
PIETY OF THEIR INFANT CHARGE. 



Godly Parents! you have no greater joy 
(no equal joy) than to see your children 
walking in truth. Sabhath-school Teachers ! 
you professedly labour for the conversion of 
your pupils. Tutors and Governesses, School- 
masters and School-mistresses ! although your 
work is generally considered secular rather 
than religious, can you help longing for the 
salvation of your juvenile charge? Christ's 
love and compassion for souls surely constrain 
you. Domestic Nurses ! have you no oppor- 
tunity of leading the infants, aC^fttaRfeVft&s* 
you have charge, toCYvnaV, «xA wdlV 8 ^** 
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other than embrace every opportunity? We 
will not dishonour any pious persons haying 
the care of children by supposing that they do 
not desire early piety in their infant charge ; 
we know that they desire it, but we would 
help them to seek more directly its existence 
in their hearts. 

In the pursuit of this object the following 
suggestions may aid you. Carefully avoid 
whatever will feed formality, hypocrisy, pride, 
or selfishness in children. Be judicious in the 
use of rewards and of all signs of approbation, 
or you will teach them to barter the semblance 
of piety for your gifts. Avoid the use of the 
term " good " ; call a child obedient and atten- 
tive if he deserve it, but if you call him "good " 
you will make him a Pharisee, and thus put 
him further from the kingdom of God. Do 
not teach children to use words, either in 
hymns or forms of prayer, which do not 
express the state of their hearts. Do these 
things seem trifles? Remember, that trifles 
help to form the character. 
Aim directly and prominently at the piety 
of your charge. But you wj, "\ *»ma&V 
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convert them ; " true, but God can make you His 
instrument. Or a Sabbath-school teacher may 
say, " There have been so few conversions in 
Sabbath schools." We fear this is too true ; 
yet why is this true ? Ye have reaped as ye 
have sown. You have taught reading, and the 
children have learned to read ; you have endea- 
voured to store the memory with words of 
truth, and the children have received and 
retained those words; you have laboured to 
prevent, or to break in upon, the habit of spend- 
ing the Lord's day at home, or in the street, 
and you have accustomed children to attend 
school and public worship ; you have striven 
hard to keep them moral, and they are not 
immoral ; you have perhaps thought of piety 
for some future day, and there are buds of 
promise ; but you have not laboured for piety 
in childhood, and your children are not pious ; 
ye have reaped what ye have sown ; ye have 
not reaped what ye have not sown. Perhaps 
you have no encouragement thus to sow. There 
are some pastors so bound hand and foot with 
the grave-clothes of a one-a\<ta& %^^son»£\r. 
theology, that they cannot \m&^ y>w\ VkK»«* 
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some officers of churches so suspicions of the 
young, that no child could enter the church 
through the straight gate of their over-righteous 
scrutiny ; there are churches so slow in admit- 
ting children to their communion, that an old or 
a middle-aged Judas could sooner gain entrance 
than an infant Timothy ; and your school super- 
intendents watch, it may he, more for order than 
they do for souls. This may account for the 
failure, but it does not excuse it. Preachers 
of Christ's gospel aim, in preaching, at con- 
versions, and souls are under their ministry 
born again ; and is their nothing in this aim ? 
Yes, verily, "whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap." Sabbath-school teachers ! 
aim higher than reading — than instruction — 
aim at conversions. 

Let the children of your families and of 
your charge, know that you seek their salva- 
tion. "A little girl was once present when 
a minister visited her mother, to whom he 
spoke with much earnestness on the subject 
of religion, though without addressing a word 
to the child. She listened attentively, and 
after his departure said, mtia. teas* Vsv Vvst 
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eyes, ' Mother, I believe the minister does not 
think /have an immortal soul.' " A word to 
the wise is sufficient for them. 

In giving religious instruction to children be 
careful to exhibit a distinct and full gospel. 
By your careful selection of Scripture for read- 
ing, and by your personal instruction, let Jesus 
Christ be exhibited. It is God's testimony 
to Christ that is God's power unto salvation, 
the case of children not being excepted. Be 
sure that this testimony comes before them. 

Pray for early piety in your infant charge, 
and expect it. Pray for your offspring and for 
your pupils, child by child, and each child by 
name ; and let this be your cry, " Lord, con- 
vert them, and if it please thee, convert them 
by me, and convert them now ; " and when you 
have prayed, look for an answer ; watch for 
the commencement of piety in your charge, as 
the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruits 
of the earth. 

Enforce obedience to your commands. Filial 
subjection is the first step toward submission 
to God. If a child otarj wofc. N2&& ^sxssfc. 
whom he has seen, \xon* cax^ V* <3w^ ^ ofc 
Parent that he has i\ot wwart V^ ^ ^^ 
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submit not to the teachef who is present to his 
sight, how can he yield to that Prophet who is 
only visible to faith ? If a child yield not to 
the guardian of its body, how can it yield to 
the unseen Shepherd of its soul ? Obedience 
should be enforced for its own sake, for the 
child's sake, for the parents' and the teacher's 
sake ; but there is a higher motive, and that 
is the intimate and manifest connexion of 
such obedience with subjection to God. Until 
self-will is subdued in a child, not a step is 
taken for the furtherance of real religion in 
its soul. 

Let your own character and conduct supply 
a lovely and correct pattern of a true Christian. 
A father who evidently makes business his end 
and money his god, cannot expect to convert 
his children, neither can he commend religion 
to his family by his example. A mother who 
feeds her children's vanity by making their 
dress her chief concern, cannot expect to pro- 
mote religion in her children's souls. A teacher 
who speaks of religion coldly and officially, 
must not look for the production of religious 
life among his class. The domestic nurse who, 
before the inmates of tW mnwrf, renders eye- 
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service to her employers, ought not to anticipate 
a good influence from any religious talk. 
Habitual had temper, vanity, deceit, morose- 
ness, or any such evil, must counteract any 
religious teaching by parents, or teachers, 
or guardians of the young. There must be 
consistency and attractiveness in the character, 
else all other means will fail. A Christian 
example is a living epistle, a brightly shining 
light ; it is salt with a good savour, a city on a 
hill, which cannot be hid. It seals, explains, 
and enforces the words of the lip ; it proves 
the sincerity of prayer, and it gives a reality 
to that, which, without such example, appears 
as a shadow, a fable, a vain and a noisy boast. 
In conclusion, let the attention of the reader 
be earnestly given to the following passages of 
Scripture. Correction and instruction may be 
gained from the following precepts : — " That 
thou mayest tell in the ears of thy son, and 
of thy son's son, what things I have wrought 
in Egypt, and my signs which I have done 
among them ; that ye may know how that I 
am the Lord."* " And \t s\va\V cooxfcXa \«a»» 
* Ex. x. 2. 
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when your children shall say unto you, Wha*m^ 
mean ye by this service ? that ye shall say r C m^ 
is the sacrifice of the Lord's passover, wh.^ 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and 
delivered our houses."* " And it shall be when 
thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying,. 
What is this ? that thou shalt say unto him, By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out from 
Egypt, from the house of bondage ; and it came 
to pass when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, 
that the Lord slew all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt, both the first-born of man, and the 
first-born of beast ; therefore I sacrifice to the 
Lord all that openeth the matrix, being males ; 
but all the first-born of my children, I redeem."f 
" And these words which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently" (whet or sharpen) "unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And when thy son asketh 
thee in time to come, aaya^^aak \sv^wvthe 
* Ex. xii. 26, 27. \ ^ xov.Vk, W 
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testimonies, and the statutes, and the judg- 
ments, which the Lord our God hath com- 
manded you, then thou shalt say unto thy son, 
We were Pharaoh's bondsmen in Egypt, and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand," &c. &c* "Set your hearts 
unto all the words that I testify among you 
this day, which you shall command your chil- 
dren to observe to do, all the words of this 
law. "f "And he [Joshua] spake unto the 
children of Israel, saying, When your children 
shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, 
What mean these stones ? then ye shall let 
your children know, saying, Israel came over 
this Jordan on dry land," &c.J "And the 
Lord said to Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing 
in Israel, at which both the ears of every one 
that heareth it shall tingle. In that day I 
will perform against Eh all things which I 
have spoken concerning his house : when I 
begin I will also make an end. For I have 
told him that I will judge his house for ever, 
for the iniquity which he knoweth; because 
his sons made themselves V&e, %sA \>>fc 

* Dent. vi. 6, 7, 21. \ Ttaft. ra«u *&* 

t Joshua W. 21,^1. 

G 
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our fathers have told us. "W 
them from their children, sho 
generation to come the praise; 
and his strength, and his wonde 
he hath done. For he establish 
in Jacob, and appointed a law ii 
he commanded to our fathers, th 
make them known unto their < 
the generation to come might kn 
the children which should be bor. 
arise and declare them to their c 
they might set their hope in God 
get the works of God."f The f 
specially addressed to the Hebr< 
connexion with the observant * 
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should go ; and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it."* " Foolishness is bound in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him." "Withhold 
not correction from the child ; for if thou 
beatest him with the rod, he shall not die."f 
"Children, obey your parents in the Lord; 
for this is right. Honour thy father and thy 
mother (which is the first commandment with 
promise), that it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, 
but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." J "Children, obey 
your parents in all things ; for this is well- 
pleasing unto the Lord."§ "Fathers, provoke 
not your children, lest they be discouraged." 
It is also required of a bishop, that " he rule 
well his own house, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity.*' A deacon is to be 
a man, "ruling his children and his own 
house well." 

Of these precepts, this is the sum : — la 

* ProY. xxii. 6, 15. t PtON.xii\\\.\*. \Y^.<"^\— * 
% Co\. u\. *WN. 
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instructing a child, God's dispensations to man- 
kind must be prominently declared — especially 
those in which the child is concerned : religious 
ordinances must be explained : godly conver- 
sation must be conducted in the presence of 
the child : ail inquiries made by children must 
be satisfactorily met : the spirit of inquiry is to 
be fostered : obedience should be enforced ; sin 
restrained; correction wisely and unsparingly 
administered, and all provocation studiously 
avoided. A child is to be trained — all its 
powers developed and guided, all its suscepti- 
bilities awakened and fixed on lawful objects : 
and this training must be in the Lord. 

Encouragement may be derived from the 
following promises: — "And the Lord said, 
Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I 
do, seeing that Abraham shall surely become 
a great and mighty nation, and ail the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed in him ? For I 
know iim, that he will command his chi T 
dren, and his household after him, and th< 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justi 
and judgment."* " That our sons may be 
*Gen. xviii. 17- — 19. 
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plants grown up in their youth, that our 
daughters may be as corner stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace."* " I love 
them that love me ; and those that seek me 
early shall find me."t " Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it." J " I will pour water 
on him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground. I will pour my spirit upon thy 
seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring : 
and they shall spring up as among the grass, 
and as willows by the water-courses."§ 

These promises contain assurances of suc- 
cess, as the result of religious discipline and 
instruction : and to these words of truth and 
grace, we may add the following : — " He shall 
feed His flock like a shepherd : He shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in His 
bosom." || Thus did Isaiah prophesy of Christ. 
The fulfilment of the prediction may partly be 
found in the following incident : — " Then were 
there brought unto him little children, that he 

* Ps. cxliv. 12. t Pr<w. ^m. Yl . X^tw - tjk^I . 
§Isa. xlfr.3-5. \\^&.n\A. 
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should put his hands on them and pray : and 
the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, 
Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

What then is the encouragement which we 
gather from these gracious declarations ? We 
learn that infants are in the kingdom of 
heaven ; that Christ is pleased when His grace 
is sought for children ; that He gives peculiar 
care to the younglings of His fold ; that God 
is willing to give His Spirit to children ; that 
whatever is gained in early life will not be lost 
in manhood ; and that, if a child be led early to 
seek God, that child will be early accepted by 
God. The encouragement is this — whenever 
you employ appropriate instrumentality, you 
may hope for success. 

Christian parents have sometimes anxiously 
inquired of the writer, whether the children of 
the godly are the objects of any special pro- 
mise, or whether their position is advantageous, 
only because they are the objects of prayer and 
the subjects of religious instruction. The 
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writer confesses bis conviction that he can find 
no promise made to the filial relationship of 
the offspring of believers, and that the privilege 
of the children of the godly consists entirely in 
the external religious advantages which they 
possess. The promise in Isaiah xliv. 3 — 5, 
relates to a peculiar portion of the history of 
the Jews, and is applicable only in principle to 
the Gentiles; all other promises concerning 
children are made to their training and to their 
seeking God. If the child of a believer be 
better taught than the child of the unbeliever ; 
if he witness a holier example ; if he be the 
object of prayer ; if he be the subject of Chris- 
tian instruction ; then his position is more ad- 
vantageous ; but if a believer neglect prayer for 
his children and overlook their religious in- 
struction, then their position is no better than 
that of the children of the infidel or of the 
heathen. The promises are made to training 
and to discipline, and not to the filial relation- 
ship. Abundant facts prove these statements. 
How many children of godly ^arewte ^t^ \ss*v 
leading reprobate aavjeW *& \w8iv®ssoA "^ew^ 
and how many &ie\iav\tv^TioVo^\ ^** *** 



this may be explained by the fact, that prayer* 
and education have been neglected by parents, 
through their reposing a blind confidence in 
some mistaken view of the promises of God or 
of the covenant of His grace. We put forth 
this statement only as a suggestion, and leave 
it to the serious reflection of those whom it 
concerns. "We recur moreover to the facts — 
that there is nothing in the dispensation of 
mercy to exclude children from its privileges, 
and that wherever adapted instrumentality is 
employed, there are conversions among those 
who are infant in years. 

The writer closes this little work in hope. 
He has long wished the introduction of the 
subject of infant piety to the notice of those 
who are seeking the welfare of children ; and 
although this publication is to the writer's eye 
nothing more than the little cloud which ap- 
peared to Obadiah — a cloud small as a man's 
hand — yet he thinks he hears the Holy Spirit 
whisper, c * There is the sound of abundance of 
rain." Will the reader terminate his perusal of 
/ this book by seeking " showers of blessing" on 

households and on schools, that pious children 
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may spring up as " willows by the water- 
courses" ? Will the reader invoke the Sun of 
Righteousness to cast his beams upon infant 
minds, that not only in Britain, but that 
throughout the world, there may be "tight 
in life's morning " ? 



J* t/nwin, Primer, »\, Uvvc.VteTffcwr'S • 



